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crease, but limited, the effectiveness of our fleet, and together with our lack of any strong naval allies could not produce a desire for war in any responsible German. There was another guarantee in the proportion of five German to eight English squadrons, with which we had declared our ultimate aim satisfied, and further-in the Emperor's notorious love of peace, and over and above everything else in the simple and fundamental fact of our position in the world, that we gained in and by peace more than was ever imaginable in the most glorious war.
England and Germany both experienced in themselves the truth of the old saying ff Si vis pacem, pcwa bellum," which the German did not grasp until the coming of the great Prussian kings after unhappy centuries of self-annihilation. Trade and travel increased in both countries by leaps and bounds. The military burdens were borne with a jest, and had oroductiv^ results in the fullest sense of the word. A i ^ of power was appearing on the political ho.
British statesmen naturally did not stress tfte tact, in their conversations with Germans, that it was mainly the presence of our nearly completed fleet in the North Sea that had produced their respectful tone, and had lessened the probability of a British attack. Of course they only spoke about their peaceful inclinations, and less of the facts which strengthened these inclinations. To-day the English are glad that the war has come, in the same sense as the American Ambassador Gerard said to me after the outbreak of war, that he could not